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THE ROYAL PAVILION, BRIGHTON. 


Ir is now about half a century since George 
the Fourth, then Prince of Wales, purchased 
a villa on the north western side of the Steine, 
and nearly in the centre of Brighton ; which 
was transformed into a “ Marine Pavilion,” 
under the superintendence of Henry Holland, 
¥sq., the architect of Carlton House. It con- 
sisted of a circular temple-like edifice, with a 
dome roof: attached to it were two wings, of 
two stories each, with verandas; the south 
wing having been the villa purchased by the 
Prince. The centre, as well as the building 
adjoining the north wing was surrounded by 
an Ionic colonnade and entablature, support- 
ing statues. Since the above period, however, 
the Pavilion has progressively undergone an 
entire change: the altered structure has given 
place to the buildings which now form the 

yal Palace; and which have been erected 
from the designs of John Nash, With 
the exception of the minarets, nearly the whule 
of the edifice is of brick, stuccoed. 

In its external architecture, the Pavilion 
assumes the characteristics of the Oriental 
style, and domes, and cones, and minarets, 
spring from its rodfs to a considerable height. 
Its pretensions to Orientalism are, however, 
set aside by Mr. Daniell, a very competent 
authority, who observes that “if the architect 
aimed at an imitation of Oriental architecture, 
it is to be lamented that he trusted so impli- 
citly to conjecture, for there is not a feature, 
great or small, which at all accords with the 
purity, grandeur, and magnificence, that cha- 
racterize the genuine Oriental style.”* 

The principal front of the Pavilion is to 
the east, but the main entrance is westward. 
The former, usually termed the garden-front, 
and facing tke Steine, is represented in the 
annexed page. It consists, in effect, of three 
pavilions, connected by two ranges of build- 
ing. The central part projects semicircularly, 
and is surmounted by a vast dome, presenting 
the appearance of an inverted balloon par- 
tially filled, and tapering upwards into a high 
pinnacle; its extreme height being 130 feet: 
on each side is a lofty minaret. This part in- 
closes the rotunda, or saloon, the longest 
diameter of which is about 55 feet. On the 
north and south, the saloon opens into apart- 
ments measuring about 50 feet in length, and 
20 feet in breadth ; their exterior projecting 
in two bows on each side, crowned by domes 
of similar shape, but smaller dimensions, 
to that in the centre. These unite with the 
wings, which are of a square form, and are 
each surmounted by a lofty cone, rising be- 


* Picturesque Vovage round Great Britain, vol. vii. 
p. 50, We quote Mr Dauiell ag a competent autho- 
rity, since he has resided twelve years in the East ; 
and his taste and t in Oriental scenery and 
architecture have been displayed in a work of consi- 
derable extent and splendour, He has likewise just 
illustrated an Oriental Annual, which is to grace the 
lists of the ensuing year. 
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tween four minarets, which are of Bath stone, 
as are also the central pinnacles, which are 
still more elevated than the former. The 
south wing contains the banqueting room; 
and the north wing is the music room. Ad- 
joining the latter is a smaller building of a 
square form, surmounted by a dome and mi- 
narets, similar to those described. All the 
domes have vertical divisions, and are other- 
wise ornamented ; and the fronts of the wings 
and central part are screened hy projecting 
arcades of lattice work. Near the south wing 
is a large building of red brick, formerly the 
Castle Tavern, which was purchased by the 
late King ; and the ball room, which forms a 
rectangle of 80 by 40 feet, with recesses, has 
been converted into a chapel, as an appen- 
dage to the palace. 

the opposite or western front of the Pa- 
vilion, is nearly similar to the garden-front ; 
but has a centre projecting rather more, with 
a neat square portico, supported by pillars. 
This side contains the vestibule, hall, Chinese 
gallery, and various drawing, reading, break- 
fast, and other rooms. 

The entrance gates are north and south. 
The southern entrance was erected in 1831, 
and opens into Castle-square and East-street. 
It is divided by minarets into three divisions, 
the centre being a handsome archway ; but 
the flanks are sadly frittered in appearance. 

The northern entrance, finished in 1832, 
and represented in the annexed page, is, com- 
paratively, of faultless proportions. It is 
crowned with a dome in the style of the cen- 
tral one of the Pavilion, and rises from 
a tower having at each angle a substantial 
turret crowned with a smaller dome: the 
wings are finished with light fluted mina- 
pre pohats form of the arc, with a poor 
an crown at its point, is eful an 
pleasing, and dhboughout the a the 
embellishments in a chaste style. We have 
not seen this entrance since its completion ; 
but, from our recollection of the dwarfish 
character of the Pavilion front, we fear the 
new northern entrance is dispreportionately 
important to the main buildjpg. 

fore the erection of these entrances, there 
were mere park-like gates to the grounds of 
the Pavilion. The late King projected more 
suitable entrances, which, from various causes, 
were never executed. 

The interior ofthe Pavilion is a succession 
of almost indescribable magnificence ; but, 
by aid of the elaborate illustrative work on 
the subject by Mr. Nash, the architect, we 
may, at some early opportunity, introduce the 
reader to this region of splendour. Mean- 
while we cheerfully acknowledge our present 
obligation for the originals of the subjoined 
views to the handsome volume descriptive of 
the Coast of Sussex, recent published by 
J. D. Parry, M.A., and “dedicated, by per- 
mission, to the King and Queen.” 
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ADELA. 
A, PELICATE aud snow-white rose, 
Whose first, pale, tender leaves inclose 
With morning’s dew bestrown— 
A star upon:the dark blue sky, 
Ere twilight dies, when night is nigh, 
e, tranquil, and alone. 
These are most beautiful, and yet 
They kindte sad, and soft regret 
Within the gazer’s heart ; 
Regret, that things so pure, and fair, 
Should aught akiu to sadness wear, 
Less beautiful apart. 
Like these fair thiugs, sweet maiden, thou 
Hast on thy placid’ cheek, and brow, 
A tranquil sadness thrown ! 
And thy pure dowacast eyes appear, 
To bear full oft the pitying tear, 
For evils not thine own, 
Thy form of grace, thy pensive eye, 
Thy smiles, most cout Seay, 
Would love, and reverence win, 
ing loveliness 
Of lite, in word, and deed express 
How pure thy heart within. 
No passion e’er iu frowns has wrought 
Thy brow, nor on thy cheek a thought, 
Ere called the blush of shame ; 
Nor has the sting of fell remorse 
Thrust in thy gentle heart its force 
Of bitter, maddening blame! 
Go, pure and happy, on thy way, 
A star, with mild, benignant ray 
Of bright unclouded worth: 
The richest gifts of heaven are thiue; 
Thy mental graces calmly shine 
Too , too pure, for earth ! 
Beyond the star-bespangled skies, 
Whose giow so oft attracts thine eyes 
Tu even’s tranquil time, 
Soon, soou th tage must be, 
Where ki ‘angels watch for thee 
To share their joys sublime. N. 


BREVITIES. 

Prupery is often the mantle chosen to con- 
‘ceal triumphant vice. Where inward re- 
morse prevails, there will always be a corres- 
ponding absurdity in affecting genuine virtue. 

Many look rather to outward appearance 
than domestic quietude: we often demolish 
the substance by too scrupulously polishing 
the exterior. 

Never pronounce a man to be a wilful 
niggard until you have seen the contents of 

is purse. e distribution should be in 
accordance with the receipts. 
.. Artifice will for a time conceal the most 
glaring errors. Superficial adornments are 


rarely tangible. 
If ind will banish poverty, no man 
should complain of adverse circumstances. 


Gratitude is the most dignified return you 
can lavish on your benefactors. 
If mankind are unhappy, it is of little 
consequence what occasions the disquietude. 
Real and imaginary evils are synonymous. 
True zeal will always inculcate moderation 
without diminishing a conspicuous intre- 
ity. 


R2 


When a man begins to love money for 
money’s sake, and not for what it will pro- 
cure, it is no longer a desire for independence, 
but the provision of avarice. 

It is impossible to ascertain how far virtue 
will predominate until opposed by temptation. 

The infliction of an undeserved punish- 
ment is not more distressing, than to escape 
the pain and brave the rancour of cunscious 
guilt. 

We. never feel so conscious of our virtue 
as when we are suffering under a false accu- 
sation. 

Such is the prejudice of taste, that the 
affections are o devoted even before we 
see the favoured object, when the intimacy is 
frequently insufficient to lay aside an unde- 
finable antipathy. 

None are more a ntly valiant than the 
coward when freed from danger. What is 
lost in reality finds a supply in assumption. 

A man to be happy must be friends with 
himself. 

Such is the superstructure of vanity that 
turret after turret is added to adorn the stu- 
pendous fabric, till at last the foundation 
totters beneath its gaudy superfluities. 

Nothing increases the love of life so much 
as living well. 

Cruelty will never inculcate a voluntary 
subservience. 

To h at roguery makes the action 
doubly dishouett. 

To determine on a point is half —— 

Wycombe. W. H. 





Hpivit of Discodery. 


NEW PATENT PROCESS FOR GENERATING 
HEAT. 
[Our thanks are due to “ A Constant Reader,” 
who has forwarded to us an outline of Mr. 
J. O. N. Rutter’s New Process for Gene- 
rating Heat. He states that he has seen the 
tent in operation, and nothing can be more 
autiful in its effects. From a stream of 
tar and of water, each hardly thicker than a 
common packthread, an intense heat is pro- 
duced, quite sufficient for the making of gas, 
or for working of a steam-engine; and 
during a fortnight that our Correspondent 
saw it at wi, there was no appearauce 
of smoke fiom the chimney, although the 
works were in full operation. 

It was during the winter of 1832-3, whilst 
occupied in the management of the yas-works 
at Lymington in Hampshire, recently erected 
there by Messrs. John Barlow and Co., that 
the patentee had an opportunity of making 
daily observations on the process of heating 
thus briefly described. As is the practice in 
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most of the coal gas-works in the kingdom, 
the tar made on the station, for which a 
ready sale could not be found, was consumed, 
in conjunction with coal or coke, as fuel. 
Experience taught him that, whilst on the 
one hand it was a measure of economy thus 
to get rid of an article, the accumulation of 
which might prove both offensive and dan- 

us, yet, on the other, its employment as 

l, by the. means hitherto adopted, was a 
most wasteful process; since two-thirds, and 
in many cases three-fourths, of the tar sent 
into the furnace, was evidently not consumed. 
Reasoning on the results of various experi- 
ments, and assured by them that the imper- 
fect combustion of so inflammable a body as 
coal tar was entirely due to an excess of car- 
bon, it occurred to him, that since water by 
its decomposition, yields hydrogen and oxy- 
gen, that fluid, if decomposed in contact with 
the tar, would render its combustion com- 
plete. 

The first experiment was successful. By 
delivering into a furnace in which was a clear 
fire made with coal or coke, coal tar in a very 
fine stream, accompanied by an equal quantity 
of water, it was fuund that the whole of the 
tar might be decomposed. 

From the experiments and observations of 
the patentee, and from the communications 
made to him by others on whose testimony 
he can rely, he believes that, under the old 
— of burning tar as fuel, from forty to 

fty gallons may be assumed as a minimum 
supply for one furnace during twenty-four 
hours. In some cases the consumption, or 
rather the waste, has been at the rate of 
seventy gallons during the same time. By a 
series of comparative experiments, it has been 
demonstrated that from eight to twelve gal- 
lons of tar, in conjunction with water, (varying 
in their respective proportions according to 
circumstances,) are sufficient for twenty-four 
hours; the latter quantity enabling the re- 
torts to be worked at four-hours’ charges. 

At Lymington the patentee has made, 
during successive weeks, with one twenty-two 
inch York D retort, 3,800 cubic feet of gas 
from eight bushels of Newcastle coal (eighty 
pounds per bushel,) in twenty hours ; which 
is at the rate of 13,300 feet per ton, and 17,100 
feet per chaldron. A greater quantity of gas 
obtained from ‘a given quantity of coal, as 
compared with the usual products in gas esta- 
blishments, is not the only advantage conse- 
quent on these workings. The gas made 
under these circumstances is of superior den- 
sity. In many instances its specific gravity 
has averaged *550. At Salisbury nearly si- 
milar results have been obtained. With three 
twelve-inch D retorts, 7,800 feet of gas have 
been made from eighteen bushels of New- 
castle coal in twenty-four hours; averaging 
12,124 feet per ton, and 15,600 feet per 
chaldron. 
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The heat generated by the combustion of 
tar and water, although much more intense 
than that arising from ordinary fuel, may 
nevertheless be regulated at pleasure. It is, 
moreover, uniform in its effects,—a point 
which can only be appreciated by the prac- 
tical gas-maker. 

Let it not be infered that the exalted tem- 
perature exhibited in this process depends 
simply on the entire combustion of the tar, 
Water, by its decomposition, affording mate- 
tials whose heating properties are incon- 
ceivably more energetic than the ordinary 
kinds of fuel, and its elements combini 
peor with carbon, it is easy to comprehen 
how these materials mutually aid each other. 
The quantity or intensity of heat generated 
by a comparatively small quantity of fuel, is 
due, therefore, to the presence of water. 

Another condition of the process should 
not be overlooked. It has already been hinted 
that oxygen constitutes only one-fifth of the 
air admitted to a furnace, the remaining four- 
fifths taking no part in the ignition of the 
fuel. In the process here described, oxygen, 
instead of being admitted in any great quan- 
tity from without, is generated within the 
furnace ; and instead of its being accompanied 
by azote, which retards combustion and ex- 
tinguishes flame, it is accompanied by hy- 
drogen, one of the most inflammable of the 

ases. 

The importance of this process in gas ope- 
rations has been first mentioned, because to 
that department of science it owes its origin, 
and, up to the present time, the greater part 
of the proofs illustrative of its utility. There 
is, pethaps, no purpose. for which heat is re- 
quired in an inclosed furnace to which this 
process is not applicable. Steam-engines, 
whether stationary or locomotive, breweries, 
distilleries, glass-houses, the caboose of the 
merchant-ship, and the galley of the man-of- 
war, are favourable situations for its employ- 
ment. The absence of smoke, also, gives to 
it additional importance in cases where the 
ordinary process is considered a nuisance. 

Time and experience will doubtless unfold 
many valuable suggestions. All the patentee’s 
experiments have been conducted in furnaces 
of the ordinary description. In the construc- 
tion of furnaces much yet remains to be done. 
In the place of such a widely-extended stra- 
tum of fuel as is now required under steam- 
boilers, &c., a surface just sufficient to effect 
the decomposition of the materials will an- 
swer every purpose. 

Acondition peculiar to a furnace for heating 
gas-retorts is the great extent of heated sur- 
face to which the fuel is exposed. Under 
such circumstances, it is found that tar, both 
mineral and vegetable, will take considerably 
more than its bulk of water in its combustion. 
In a furnace over which is set a boiler, the 
only decomposing surface is that formed by 
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the sides of the furnace and the fuel on the’ 


grate-bars. The relative proportions of the 
inflammable body, and of water, necessary in 
such cases, vary materially. In three experi- 
ments on the “ Glasgow” steam-packet, 
it was found that about equal quantities of 
tar and water were consumed. The sides of 
the furnaces in that vessel form a part of the 
boiler, consequently their temperature never 
exceeds that of the contained water. 

To estimate with accuracy the relative 
heating properties of the materials applicable 
to this process,—which comprise bituminous, 
oleaginous, resinous, waxy, and fatty sub- 
stances, in a fluid state,—as compared with 
coal and coke of various kinds, and other 
fuel, will require an extensive series of expe- 
riments. It is earnestly desired that prac- 
tical men will make known to the patentee, 
from time to time, the results of their obser- 
vations. That kind of information will en- 
hance the value of the process by rendering 
its conditions better understood. With eve 
desire to be on the safe side, he does not hesi- 
tate to affirm that, if the process be properly 
conducted, fifteen pounds ost tar (weighing 
about eleven pounds per gallon), or the same 
quantity of Stockholm tar, with rather more 
than an equal bulk of water and twenty-five 
pounds of Newcastle coke, will be found equal 
to 120 pounds of Newcastle coal. 

The cost of the process, as compared with 
that ordinarily employed, must necessarily 
depend on the relative cost of materials. In 
situations where coal, or other solid fuel, is 
plentiful and cheap, it is but reasonable to 
expect that the old system will be perpetuated. 
Not so where fuel is scarce or dear. 

There are situations in which the relative 
cost of materials does not constitute the only 
consideration. For steam navigation, and 
especially in long v s, fuel is not simply 
& question of cost, but of stowage. The period 
seems now fast approaching, when commu- 
nications by steam may be established with 
every part of the globe. 


Pew Books. 





THE HUNCHBACK OF NOTRE DAME. 


[Somzwuar more than two years have elapsed 
since we first noticed this celebrated romance 
of Victor Hugo, then in the fifth edition, and 
a in the zenith of popularity in Paris. 
ing the above period, its merits have 
been weighed in nearly every 
in this country, yet, not until within these 
few months has any publisher thought the 
translation of the Hunchback a safe, card. 
Now, as if to make up for lost time, we have 
two translations, of which that before us, 
included in the Standard Novels, is published 
at one-fourth of the price of its compeer. 
This work is universally allowed, by the 


critical balance 
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French critics, to be the best of Menem 
works, and in England, it has been 
with the most successful romances by the 
author of Waverley. This is praise to “ the 
top of the tree,” but it is scarcely charac- 
teristic of the merits of The’ Hunchback : it 
does not bespeak the highly wrought and 
poetic vigour of the descriptive scenes, the 
author’s familiarity with the time of which 
he writes, or the hic vraisemblance of 
the scenes of action. e idea is taken from 
the Gitaniléa of Cervantes, and aims at 
showing the omnipotence of love. The heroine, 
La Esmeralda, a Bohemian gipsey, by turns 
ensnares the truckling priest ; bewitches the 
poor poet with a fine frenzy; soothes the 
savage Quasimodo—the dumb, one-eyed bell- 
ringer of Notre Dame; while La Esmeralda 
is herself hopelessly attached to a hair-brained 
captain of the guard, whose only love is self- 
love. The scenes of these amours are in 
fifty-four flittering chapters, all of which are 
not, however, occupied by action. Some of 
them are, perhaps, the finest specimens of 
novel scene-painting ever read. They have 
the freshness of yesterday, but portray rea- 
lities three centuries and a half since, and 
are so many slides in the magic lantern of 
Paris in 1482, or in the time of Louis XI. 
Of this portion of the work we will endeavour 
to afford the reader some glance by a few 
flying extracts. The first scene is a notorious 
resort, whither Gringoire, an unsuccessful 
poet, has been driven by three begging 
impostors. This extraordinary place is 
named ] 
The Cour des Miracles. 

“ Where am I?” cried the affrighted poet. 

“In the Cour des Miracles,” replied a 
fourth spectre, who had joined them. 

“ Miracles, upon my soul !” rejoined Grin- 
goire, “ for here are blind who see, and lame 
who run.” 

A sinister laugh was their only answer. 

The poor poet cast his eyes around him. 
He was actually in that dreaded Cour des 
Miracles, into which no honest man had ever 
penetrated at such an hour, a magic circle, 
in which the officers of the Chatelet and the 
sergeants of the provost, who ventured within 
it, were disposed of in a trice; the haunt of 
thieves ; a hideous wen on the face of Paris ; 
a sewer disgorging every morning and re- 
ceiving every night that fetid torrent of vice, 
mendicity, and roguery, which always over- 
flows the streets of great capitals; a mon- 
strous hive, to which all the drones of the 
social order retired at night with their booty ; 
the hospital of imposture, where the gipsy, 
the unfrocked monk, the ruined scholar, the 
blackguards of all nations, Spaniards, Ita- 
lians, Germans, of all religions, Jews, Chtis- 
tians, Mahometans, idolaters, covered with 
painted wounds, beggars by day, transmo- 
gtified themselves into banditti at night; 
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mmense robing-room, in short, whither all 
the actors of that eternal comedy which 
theft, prostitution, and murder are performing 
in the streets of Paris, resorted at that period 
to dress and to undress. 

It-was a spacious area, irregular, and ill- 
paved, like all the open places of Paris in 
those = around which swarmed 
strange-looking were blazing here 
and there. All ty auaasion, up- 
roar. Coarse laughter, the crying of children, 
the voices of women, were intermingled. The 
hands and heads of this multitude, black 
upon a luminous ground, were making a 
thousand antic gestures. A dog which 
looked like a man, or a man who looked like 
a dog, might be seen from time to time 
passing over the place on which trembled the 
reflection of the fires, interspersed with broad, 
ill-defined shadows. The limits between 
races und species seemed to be done away 
with in this city, as ina pandemonium. Men, 
women, brutes, age, sex, health, disease, all 
seemed to be in common among these people. 
They were jumbled, huddled together, laid 
upon one another; each there partook of 
everything. 

The faint and flickering light of the fires 
enabled Gringoire to distinguish, in spite of 
his agitation, all round the immense place a 
hideous circumference of old houses, the 
decayed, worm-eaten, ruinous fronts of which, 
each perforated by one or two small lighted 
windows, appeared to him in the dark like 
enormous heads of old hags ranged in a 
citcle, watching the witches’ sabbath rites 
and winking their eyes. It was like a new 
world, unknown, unheard of, deformed, creep- 
ing, crawling, fantastic. 

Gringoire—more and more terrified; held 
by the three mendicants as by three vices ; 
deafened by a crowd of other faces bleating 
and barking around him—the unlucky Grin- 
goire strove to rally his presence of mind, and 
to recollect whether it was Saturday or not. 
But his efforts were vain: the thread of his 
memory and of his thoughts was broken, 
and, doubting everything, floating between 
what he saw and what he felt, he asked him- 
self this puzzling question :—“ If Iam, can 
this be ? if this is, can J be ?” 

At this. moment a distinct shout arose from 
amidst the buzzing crowd by which he was 
surrounded :—* Lead him to the king! lead 
him to the king!” 

“ Holy Virgin!” muttered Gringoire— 
“ the king of this place!—why, he can be 
nothing but a goat.” 

“ To the king! to the king!” repeated 
every voice. 

He was hurried away. The rabble rushed 
to lay oer on pony a the three mendi- 
cants he im in their gripe, tearing 
him away from the others, and oe “ He 
is ours!” The poet’s doublet, previously in 
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wretched plight, was utterly ruined in this 
struggle. : 

While crossing the horrible place, the ver- 
tigo which had confused his senses was dis- 

led. He had taken but a few steps before 
a conviction of the reality flashed upon him. 
He began to become used to the atmosphere 
of the place. At the first moment there had 
risen from his poetic brain, and, perhaps, to 
speak quite simply and prosaically, from his 
empty stomach, a fume, a vapour, which, 
spreading itself between obj and him, 
had permitted him to catch.a glimpse of 
them only in the distorting haze of the night- 
mare, in that darkness of dreams, which 
shows all outlines as shaking, all forms as 
grinning, all objects as heaped together in 
preposterous groups, dilating things into 
chimeras, and men into phantoms. By de- 
zrees this hallucination gave place to views 
ee wild and less exaggerating. Reality 
burst upon him, paining his eyes, treading 
upon his toes, and demolishing piecemeal the 
wale frightful poesy by which he had at 
first fancied himself to be surrounded. ' He 
could not help perceiving that he was not 
walking in the Styx, but in the mud; that 
he was not elbowed by demons, but by 
robbers; that his soul was not in danger, 
but merely his life, because he lacked ‘that 
excellent mediator between the ruffian and 
the honest man—the purse. In short, -upon 
examining the scene more closely and more 
coolly he fell from the witches’ sabbath down 
to the tavern. The Cour des Miracles was 
in fact nothing but a tavern, but a tavern for 
ruffians, quite as much stained with blood 
as with wine. 

The sight which presented itself when his 
ragged escort had at length brought him to 
the place of his destination, was. not calcu- 
lated to carry him back to poetry, were it 
even the poetry of hell. It was more than 
ever the prosaic and brutal reality of the 
tavern. If our history did not pertain to the 
fifteenth century, we should say that Grin- 
goire had descended from Michael Angelo to 
Callot. 

Around a great fire which burned upon a 
large circular hearth, and the flames of which 
rose among the red-hot bars of a trevet unoc- 
cupied at the moment, sundry tables 
were placed here and there at random; for 
the waiter had not deigned to study geome- 
trical symmetry in their atrangement, or to 
take care at least that they should not inter- 
sect each other at.too unusual On 
these ‘tables shone pots flowing with wine 
and beer, way jay ‘fenes) ceogudplody'ahe 
a great many jolly faces, empu e 
fire and by wok. Here ‘a man, with huge 
paunch and jovial phiz, was whistling’ the 
while he took off the bandages from : false 
rom a 


had been 


wound, and removed ‘the wrap 
sound and vigorous knee, whic 
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swathed ever since morning in a dozen liga: 
tures. At the back of him was a shrivelled 
wretch, preparing with suet and bullock’s 
blood his black pudding for the ensuing day. 
Two tables off, a shurper, in the complete 
dress of a pilgrim, was twanging a stave of a 
teligious hymn. In another place a young 
rogue was taking a lesson in epilepsy from 
an old cadger, who was also teaching him 
the art of foaming at the mouth by chewing 
a bit of soap. By the side of these a drop- 
sical man was riddling himself of his protu- 
berance, while four or five canters of the 
other sex were quarrelling about a child they 
had stolen in the course of the evening. Cir- 
cumstances these, which, two centuries later, 
* appeared so ridiculous to the court,” as 
Sauval tells us, “ that they furnished pastime 
for the king, and were introduced into a royal 
ballet, called ‘ Night,’ divided into four parts, 
and performed upon the stage of the Petit- 
Bourbon.”—“ Never,” adds a spectator of 
this performance, “ were the sudden meta- 
morphoses of the Cour des Miracles more 
successfully represented.” 

From every quarter burst forth the coarse 
laugh and the obscene song. Each did just 
as he pleased, swearing and descanting, with- 
out listening to his neighbour. The pots 
jingled, quarrels arose, and broken mugs 
occasioned a destruction of rags. 

A large dog was seated on his rump, look- 
ing at the fire. Young children were present 
at these orgies. The stolen boy was crying 
bitterly. Another, a stout fellow about four 
ome old, was sitting on a high bench, dang- 
ing his legs at the table, which reached up 
to his chin, and saying nota word. A third 
was gravely spreading with his finger the 
melted tallow which ran from a candle upon 
the table. The last, a little urchin, crouch- 
ing in the dirt, was almost lost in a kettle, 
which he was scraping with a tile, and from 
which he was extracting sounds that would 
have thrown Stradivarius into a swoon. 

Near the fire stood a hogshead, and upon 
this hoghead was seated a mendicant. This 
was the king upon his throne. The three 
vagabonds =a held Gringoire led him before 
the hogshead, and for a moment the whole 
motley assem was silent, excepting the 
kettle inhabited by the boy.. Gringoire durst 
“rhe pe or raise e eyes. is 

natrow! , 
genes 

j ing to jus 
for four years. His fist transports are thus 

Whather this young fomele ores a human 
being, or a fairy, or an , Gringoire, scep- 
teal silowop Bee dod tates poet as he 
was, could not at the first moment decide, 
80 ly was he fascinated by the daz- 
aling vision. She was not tall, though she 
appeared to be so from the slenderness and 


elegance of her shape. Her complexion was 
dark, but it was easy to divine that by day- 
light her skin must have the beautiful golden 
tint of the Roman and Andalusian women. 
Her small foot too was Andalusian. She 
danced, whitled, turned round, on an old 
Persian carpet, carelessly spread on the pave- 
ment; and every time her radiant face passed 
before you as she turned, her large black 
eyes flashed lightning. 

Gringoire ventured upon a delicate ques- 
tion. “ Then you will not have me for your 
husband ?” said he. 

“ The damsel looked at him intently for a 
moment, and replied “ No.” 

“ For your lover?” asked Gringoire. 

= pouted her lip, and again, replied 
“ 0.” ° 

“ For your friend ?” continued Gringoire. 

She again fixed her eyes stedfastly upon 
him. “ Perhaps,” said she, after a moment’s 
reflection. 

This perhaps, so dear to philosophers, 
emboldened Gringoire. “Do you know 
what friendship is ?” he inquired. 

“Yes,” replied the Egyptian; “ it is to be 
as brother and sister, two souls which touch 
each other without uniting, like two fingers 
of the same hand.” 

“ And love?” proceeded Gringoire. 

“ Oh! love!” said she, and her voice 
trembled, and her eye sparkled. “ It is to 
be two and yet but one—it is a man and a 
woman blending into an angel—it is heaven 
itself.” 

The street-dancer, as she uttered these 
words, appeared invested with a beauty which 
powerfully struck Gringoire, and seemed in 
perfect unison with the almost oriental exag- 
geration of her language. A faint one 
played upon her pure and rosy lips; her 
bright and serene brow was now and then 
clouded for a moment, according to the turn 
of her thoughts, as a mirror is by the breath ; 
and from her long, dark, downcast eyelashes 
emanated a sort of ineffable light, which 
imparted to her that ideal suavity 
which Raphael uently found at the 
mystic poiut of intersection of virginity, ma- 
ternity, and divinity. 

Gringoire nevertheless proceeded. “ And 
what should one be,” said he, “ to please 

a” 
a ‘A man.” 

“ What am I, then?” 

“ A man has a helmet on his head, a 
sword in his fist, and gold spurs at his heels.” 

‘ So then,” rejoined Gringoire, “ without 


a horse one cannot be a man. Do you love 
any one ?”’ 

She remained pensive for a moment, and 
then said with a peculiar kind of expression : 
“ I shall soon know that.” 

“ Why not to-night?” replied the poet 
tenderly. ‘“ Why not me?” 
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She eyed him with a serious look. “ Never 
can I love jany man but one who is able to 
protect me,” 

Gringoire blushed, and made sure that 
this stroke was aimed at him. It was evident 
that the girl was alluding to the little assist- 
ance he had afforded her in the critical situa- 
tien in which she had found herself two 
hours before. At the recollection of, this 
circumstance, which his own subsequent 
adventures had banished from his mind, he 
struck his forehead. 

* * * * * 
(To be continued.) 


Che Copographer. 


ANCIENT AND MODERN LONDON. 

Hisroricat facts tend to prove, that our 
cities, and even London, originally consisted of 
wooden or wood-framed houses plastered ; and 
this fashion of building continued long ‘after 
the Romans had introduced into Britain the 
use of stone, “ such cement as we cannot 
now equal,” and the use of bricks. The 
uncertain tenure of all property in times ante- 
rior to the Norman Conquest probably discou- 
raged the citizens from erecting substantial 
mansions; though, after London increased, 
and pro perty became secure, the houses were 
cntdaty slight and combustible; and hence 
the devastating fires which are recorded be- 
tween the time of William the Conqueror 
and the year 1666. Stone, it may be pre- 
sumed, was almost exclusively used for palaces 
and. the mansions of the richest citizens. 
Long after bricks were made, the mass of 
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the people did not use them in building, 
Malcolm says: “ the afflueat used them both 
in London and in the country; but the un. 
happy public, fascinated with their wood and 
plaster, at last saw one fatal flame destroy all 
their frail tenements at one blow. The year 
1666 expelled wooden buildings from our 
metropolis ; and from that year brick reigned 
with undiminished sway, S crept beyond 
all reasonable limits, and even aspired to 
compose churches and chapels.” 

The Great Fire spared but, comparatively, 
few of these wood and plaster "fronted houses. 
Yet some remained till the present centu 
The most celebrated of these relics is proba y 
the house, once the residence of Sir Paul 
Pindar, in ‘Bishopsgate-street, which 
to this day a few of its original florid enrich- 
ments. Within a few houses of Sir Paul’s 
dwelling, we remember a mansion with a 
very extensive frontage of bay windows, the 
lower portion being covered with fanciful 
plaster-work, and the upper filled with small 
diamond-shaped casements; all which have 
been displaced by a modern stuccoed front. 
The old White Hart Tavern, figured in the 
fifteenth vol of our Miscellany, has disap- 
peared within these four years, from the sanie 
vicinity ; but Crosby Hall, of the same period 
as was the White Hart, has a nobler claim 
to the veneration of the present age, and is 
now in course of restoration. Another inte- 
resting specimen of olden domestic archi- 
tecture was lately removed from High-street, 
Southwark, and has been represented in vol. 
xvii. of our Journal. 

Malcolm, by way of an illustrative contrast, 
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has etched in his Anecdotes of the Manners 
and Customs of London, the subjoined view 
of two old houses, which had been erected 
in or before the reign of Elizabeth, and were 
erga | in Goswell-street in the year 1807. 
Next adjoining was a dwelling-house, built 
in the year 1800, and this juxtaposition 
shows the difference in London architecture 
in about 250 years ; or, as Malcolm quaintly 
calls it, “ ancient inconvenience contrasted 
with modern convenience.” The common 
character of the Elizabethan houses, we may 
observe,-was projecting, or one story hanging 
over another; small casemented windows, or 
holes in the wall; and, in some instances, as 
in the cut, these crazy, old buildings assumed 
an anti-perpendicularity which would stagger 
the prim propriety of architecture in our 
times. In the engraving too, the three 
stories of the new house are but equal in 
height to the four stories of the old dwellings: 
the rooms in the latter must have been incon- 
veniently low, and remind us of a passage in 
Sir William Davenant’s picture of ancient 
London, wherein he says: ‘“ the roofs (ceil- 
ings) of your houses are so low, that I pre- 
sume your ancestors were very mannerly, and 
stood bare to their wives, for I cannot discern 
how they could wear theirhigh-crowned hats.” 

Malcolm’s conclusion to the letter-press 
accompanying his print is: “ Heaven be 
praised, old London was burnt. Good reader, 
turn to the views, in order to see what it has 
been ; observe those hovels convulsed ; ima- 
gine the chambers within them, and wonder 
why the plague, the leprosy, and the sweating 
sickness raged. Turn then to the print (also) 
illustrative of our present dwellings, and be 


happy.” 





Che Paturalist. 


INSTINCT OF BEES. 
In the middle of the last century there was 
an Englishman, named Wildman, who ex- 
cited great curiosity by the possession of a 
secret, through the means of which he enticed 
bees to fullow him, and to settle on his person 
without stinging him. (He also wrote a 
curious treatise on them.) A similar cir- 
cumstance is related in Francis Brue’s v 
to Africa in 1698; in which mention is made 
of a man who was constantly surrounded by 
a swarm of these insects, and who had thence 
obtained the title of “ King of the bees.” 
J.R.S. 
8EA MONSTER.—MAD WOLVES. 
A recent letter from Burgos, inserted in the 
Madrid Gazette, states that near Laredo a 
hay monster had a om nm It 
appearance of a sea-hog, with a tail 
and Inge in the shape of sp It was four 
yards in length, extremely. mt, and 
without a The back pn 8) the 
keel of a boat. It weighed 35 arrobas, or 


, day previous to our arrival at 


875 lbs., and was suld, to make oil, for 140 
rials. The same states that in the 
neighbourhood of Regnosa a number of mad 
wolves had made their appearance, which had 
bitten persons as well as cattle. In conse- 
quence of the bite of one of these animals, a 

outh, aged 26, had been attacked with 

ydrophobia, and of the same disorder a 
number of horned cattle had died. 


POTATOES. 

Tue following simple method of preserving 
potatoes has recently been discovered by acci- 
dent :—A person at Annaberg had a quanti 
of charcoal in his cellar, which he remov 
for the purpose of depositing a large heap of 
potatoes in its place, but omitted to sw 
up the dust at the bottom. At the end of 
the spring, when they generally begin to 
sprout, he found that not one of these pota- 
toes had germinated, and that being dressed, 
they had retained all their original flavour. 


LONGEVITY OF THE SWAN. 


A MALE swan, concluded to have been 200 
years old, died lately at Rosemount. He was 
brought to Dunn when the late John Erskine, 
Esq., was in infancy, and was then said to 
be 100 years old. About two years ago he 
was purchased by the late David Duncan, 
Esq. of Rosemount; and within that period 
his mate brought forth four young ones, 
which he destroyed as soon as they took the 
water. Mr. Molleson, Bridge-street, (in whose 
museum the bird is now to be seen,) thinks 
he might have lived much longer but for a 
lump or excrescence at the top of the wind- 
pipe, which, on dissecting him, he found to 
be composed of grass and tow. This is the 
same bird known and recognised, in the 
early years of octogenarians in this and the 
neighbouring parishes, by the name of “ the 
old swan of Dunn.”—-Montrose Review. 





LEAPING FISH. 

Carrain Owen relates that “ the bonita has 
the power of throwing itself out of the water 
to an almost incredible distance, when in 
pursuit of its prey, the flying fish; and the 
Mozambique 
one of these fish rose close under our bow, 
passed over the vessel’s side, and struck with 
such force against the that had any one 
received the blow, in all probability it would 
have been fatal.. Stunned by the violence of 
the —m . fell motionless at the helms- 
man’s feet ; but, soon recovering, its strug- 
gles were so furious that it became necessary 
to inflict several blows with an axe before it 
could be approached with safety. The great- 
est elevation it attained above the surface of 
the water was eighteen feet, and the length 
of the leap, had no opposition occurred, would 
have exceeded [80.” 
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' AGED ASH-TREE. 

Tue ‘Maiden of Midstrath, the oldest inha- 
bitant of the parish of Birse, perished in ihe 
late gales; There is no authentic record of 
the ‘Maiden’s birth; but tradition refers it 
to the end-of the 16th century. The follow- 
ing are the dimensions of this venerable ash- 
tree, probably one of the most remarkable in 
the north of Scotland :— Girth of the trunk, 
at the root, 21 feet; ditto ditto, 9 feet from 
the ground, 18 feet. Here it divided into 
four branches. Girth of the largest, 10 feet ; 
second, § feet 10 inches; third, 7 feet; fourth, 
6 feet; containing 500 cubic feet at the 
lowest estimate.— Kdinburgh Advertiser. 


DOG NOURISHED BY A CAT. 

A snort time ago a cat, at Tatworth, brought 
furth several kittens, which it was found 
necessary to destroy. About the same time 
a bitch, living near, whelped a litter of young. 
The cat robbed of her offspring, walked forth 
on the scent, and having found the puppies, 
in the absence of their mother, stole one of 
them away, with which, a fortnight after- 
wards, she was found in an empty hogshead, 
where she had suckled it during that time.— 
Sherborne Journal. 


POULTRY AND BEES. 


A un, and fourteen ducklings she had 
hatched, having been put into a garden 
near Rossdroit, where there were three bee- 
hives, were attacked and killed by the swarms, 
The bees settled on the hen first, and subse- 
quently on the ducks.—Weaford Paper. 


RECENT VEGETABLE WONDERS. 


Ar Stanhope Castle was lately cut a scarlet 
Brazilian pine, weighing 5lb. 40z. the first 
of that variety fruited in the north of Eng- 
land.—-Newcastle Chronicle. 

There has been lately cut in a field at 
Coleshill, a stalk of barley, having on it seven 
ears of corn. The smallest contained ten 
grains, the largest twenty-four.— Birming- 
ham Journal. 

Near Chesterfield, an apple-tree has pro- 
duced forty-eight pecks of apples. 


SUBTERRANEAN FIRE. 

A .arae body of fire was lately discovered 
in one of the ruble hills, on Farm, 
Southmolton. It is of a mineral and par- 
ticularly sulphureous nature, and strongly im- 
ptegnates the air to a considerable distance.— 
Western Times. 


TEA. 
Tea of various descriptions grows over a 
laxge portion of China; but that which suits 
the English market, grows chiefly in the 
four eastern i between: the latitudes 
of: 25° and 35°; the black in Folkien; the 
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green in Che Kiang, Kiang-nang, and Kiang: 
si, some of which districts are 1,000 miles 
from Canton. 


The Sketch-Book. 


THE DEATH. 
* (Concluded frum page 221.) 

I remarnep in this miserable state only a 
short time before I discovered that a six 
years’ drilling between the tropics (for I had 
only recently returned from abroad) had ren- 
dered me a very unfit person to remain dry- 
ing on a rock half a winter’s night, near the 
“Chops of the Channel;” for my shirt 
clung with icy coldness to my body, and, 
notwithstanding we huddled together as close 
as possible, my shivering frame plainly told 
me I was rapidly losing the little warmth I 
had acquired through my late exertion,—in 
fact, I felt assured that, if I remained where 
I was, daylight would find me a corpse. 
What, therefore, was to be done? To re- 
main was certain death !—Death appeared 
equally certain should I attempt to leave the 
rock! still, however, by adopting the latter 
course, there was a chance in my favour; 
and drowning I knew from experience on one 
or two occasions (for when a man has lost 
his senses I presume he has known the 
worst) could not be worse than dying by 
inches where I was. 

I therefore resolved to gain the main, or 
sink in the attempt; but on making my 
determination known to my fellow-sufferer, 
and on asking him whether he would accom- 
pany me, the poor fellow appeared so thun- 
derstruck at the proposal, so earnestly pointed 
out the danger of the attempt and his own 
weakness, and, clinging to me, so pathetically 
entreated that I would remain where I was, 
that we might at least have the consolation 
of dying together, that I not only ceased 
from urging him, but appeared to give up 
the idea of leaving the rock myself. This, 
however, was only done to elude his grasp ; 
for a few minutes after, under the pretence 
of looking for a more sheltered place, I left 
him, and descending the rock, reached the 
edge of the channel that separated me from 
the main. 

There a scene presented itself that plainly 
pointed out the desperation of the under- 

ing. The distance across, indeed was not 
very great; but the whole channel was one 
sheet’ of yeasty foam, along the —_ of 
which ap the long, black tangle that 
adhered to the rocks, except when a heavy 
black sea, rolling through the passage, drove 
the one before it, and flowed over the other; 





an aj nt] ndicular cliff hung low- 
alas one. the aah It was an awful i ht! 
For a. moment my heart failed me. ere 
was, however, no alternative; for my own 
fate and the fate of the poor man above me 
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depended on my reaching the opposite side ; 
so; watching ae smooth,” and commending 
my spirit to the Almighty, should it part 
company with my body on the passage, I 
sprang forward, and found myself nearly in 
the middle of the channel. A few strokes 
brought ‘me to the cliff’s foot; but neither 
holding nor ee could I gain, except what 
the tangle afforded. Again, and again, did 
Iseize the pendant slippery weeds, and as 
often did the drawback of the sea and my 
own weight drag me with a giant’s force 
from my hold, and rolling down the face of 
the rock, I sank several feet under water. 
Bruised, battered, and nearly exhausted, 
with the sea whizzing in my ears and rattling 
in my throat, I thought my last moment had 
at length arrived. Once more I rose to the 
surface, and digging my nails into the rock, 
I seized the sea-weed with my teeth, and 
clung in the agonies of death. The sea left 
me, and my death-grasp kept me suspended 
above it. Another sea rose, it was a tremen- 
dous one, and as it violently rushed over me, 
Iwas forced to quit my hold, and I rose on 
its surface along the face of the rock. It 
wached’ its greatest height; and in the act 
of descending, I caught a projecting point 
above the weeds, and at the same instant my 
left leg was thrown over another. The sea 
again left me, and, gasping for life, I now 
hung over the sparkling abyss once more. 
Successive seas followed, but only lashed the 
rock beneath me, as if enraged at having lost 
their prey. I once more breathed free; hope 
wvived; the dread of being again tor away 
stimulated me to make an almost superhuman 
effort.. I gained a footing; and, —s 
s, in a short time even the spray fel 
short of me. God be praised! I was safe. 
Having ascended about thirty or forty feet, 
I ventured to stop and rest. re I remain- 
ed a short time, and between the roar of the 
breakers, occasionally distinctly heard the 
shrill. shrieks of the poor isolated wretch be- 
neath me; .and the frantic, ‘and oft-repeated 
exclamation of “ Mr. » for the love of 
God, don’t leave’ me!” I endeavoured to 
console ‘him, by telling him, that if I suc- 
ceeded im getting up the cliff, I would. pro- 
cure him immediate assistance; but,’ as the 
= still continued as shrill a frantic as 
fore, I I was. neither seen nor 
heard, aud again commenced ‘my ascent. 
Panting, and almost breathless—sometimes 
with tolerable ease, and.at others clinging to 
the i face of the cliff, and hang- 
ing over the pitch-black, and a) ntly fire- 
bound ocean, I continued ascending, till not 
only the cries of the man were lost, but even 
the roar uf the sea was only faintly heard, 
and at length reached the summit of the 
cliff.. At that critical moment exhausted 
nature sank under the fatigues of the night ! 
Qn suddenly seeing the heavens all around 





me, I appeared for an instant air-borne—my 
heart sickened—my brain whirled—and .m 
eyesight failed me! The idea of my dread- 
ful elevation flashed across my mind, and I 
made a convulsive effort to throw myself for- 
wards ;—-my legs sank under me, and I fell 
rapidly, head foremost, I knew not where !— 
I believe 1 chriched---My senses left me ! 
* * * 


How long I lay insensible, I, of course, 
know not; suffice it to say, that on openin 
my eyes I was bly surprised to find 
myself in the centre of a furze-bush ; and, at 
the same time, so overcome with sleep, that, 
on being assured of my situation, I imme- 
diately closed them again, with the intention 
of taking a nap. Fortunately, however, I 
had but very recently read an account of the 
Russian campaign written by a French 
officer; and to that beautiful work I may 
say I am indebted for my life ;—for his dee 
scription of the drowsiness that seized the 
soldiers, and which, if indulged, was always 
followed by death, immediately recured to 
me; and I saw, as if in a dream, poor Napo- 
leon’s pride lying frozen around me; and, at 
the same time, if I ever heard anything in 
my life, a small silvery sounding voice whis- 
pered in my ear,— Jf you sleep, you wake 
no more !” This aroused me from my lethargy, 
and awoke me to a sense of my real situation: 
but the spirit alone was awake—my body 
was almost as lifeless as if in the grave! 
The ground beneath me fortunately had a 
rapid descent from the sea (which had occa- 
sioned my heavy fall, and led me to be- 
lieve I was falling down the cliff}) and 
with some struggling, I worked myself 
out of the furze-bush, and rolled downwards 
some distance. This, in some degree, broke 
the spell that appeared to bind me to the 
spot—and taking the precaution to keep my 
head in-shore, 1 kept tumtding about till the 
blood began to circulate; and shortly after, 
I began to feel that acute pain, that none 
but persons who have been frost-bitten can 
form any idea of. At length, I also felt the 
ptickles of the furze-bush, with which I was 
covered all over like a porcupine; and, I can 
with truth say, that that moment was about 
one of the happiest of my life! 

Directing my course inland, I went, some- 
times on my feet, and sometimes on my 
knees, through two or three fields, and got 
as many heavy falls over the gates that sepa- 
rated them. At length, I caught sight of a 
barn before me, and shortly after found my- 
self close to a good warm dunghill; while 
the smell of cows assured me a cowhouse was 
not far distant. The sight of a gallooner 
could not have given me greater pleasure !— 
and the warmth and the warm smell were 
delightful! For a moment I stood donbtful 
which of the two snug berths I should occupy ; 
but the thoughts of the unfortunate tellow 
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behind me again s me forward, and I 
shortly found myself at the foot of a wall in 
the rear of a house. There I called poe | 
some short time, but getting no answer 
scrambled round to the front, where I found 
a high wooden gute, railed on the upper part, 
which separated me from a very respectable- 
looking house, a few yards distant, and find. 
ing the gate secured, I clung to the rails, and 
again commenced calling for assistance as 
loud as I was able. “ My stars !” thonght I, 
“ how people on shore do sleep!” 

I called till I could hardly call any longer; 
and I was just thinking of taking a berth till 
daylight on the dunghill, or in the cowhouse, 
if I could get into it, when one of the upper 
lattices slowly opened, and I heard the gruff 
inte tories—“ Who the devil’s that ?— 
what the devil do you want ?” Aware that 
the duty I had been employed on was not 
very popular alongshore, and not knowing 
my man, I thought it might not be exactly 
prudent to answer the first of the two; so 
merely said in reply, in as doleful a strain as 
possible—(and, indeed, there was little occa- 
sion to sham,) “ That I was a poor cast-awa 
seaman, and wanted shelter for the night.” 
“ Cast away, eh! where were you wrecked ?” 
said he, in a milder tone. “ Under the 
cliffs, in the direction of the barn.” “ Did 
you get up there?” “Yes.” “ Ha, ha, 
young fellow, that story won’t do,—a cat 
could not get up there! Get out of that, or 
V'll soon settle you;” and here my inter- 

tor chuckled at the ingenious manner in 
which he thought he had caught me tripping. 
In short, to top all my misfortunes, I was now 
taken for a thief!!! 

I remained for some time, anxiously ex- 
pecting to be warmed with a dose of small 
shot ; till the lattice—that appeared hinged 


on my heart—grated on its hinges in the act 
of being closed; when, with chattering 
teeth, 


again struck up on a mighty low 
:— I assure you, sir, I am not a thief 3 
» indeed, I’m not a thief! but if you 
won’t let me in, will you have the goodness 
19 tell me where I can procure shelter?” “ Go 
to Kingsware.” “ How far off is it?” “A 
mile and a half” He might as well have 
said—go to New South Wales !—* I cannot 
walk twenty yards farther; so if you wont 
give me shelter, you will find my corpse at 
your gate in the morning!” This pathetic 
wind-up had no sooner escaped my lips, than 
I heard a feminine voice say— My dear, do 
down and see who it is!” Never before 
or since did lovely woman’s voice sound 
sweeter to my ears! 
This humane 
followed by—“ 
see who are.” 


k 
in 


ion was immediately 
! I will come down, and 
The lattice then closed. 


I’think Dr. Herschel never watched the 
bh of a cauliflower in the moon with 
gteater solicitude, through his great, long 
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telescope, than I watched the lately closed 
lattice through the rails of the gate. Ing 
short time, re weirs flashes, accompanied by 
as many click-clicks, told me there was a 
desperate squabble between the flint and 
steel ; and I sympathized with the tinder, for 
every spark appeared to warm me. Presently, 
I saw a pale, flickering light for a few seconds, 
and again all was darkness: the blower ap. 
peared flurried or asthmatic,—I wished him 
in better wind with all my heart! Again, 
and again, did I observe the same pheno. 
menon !—“ Confound the match !” said I to 
myself—“ there’s no brimstone on it;” and 
I blew involuntarily, as if the tinder-box had 
been under my nose. Shortly atter, how. 
ever, a bright, steady light assured me all was 
right ;—it vanished —again appeared through 
a lower lattice—bolts grated—the door open- 
ed—and I saw, to my great delight, a respect. 
able-looking, middle-aged gentlemen, in his 
shirt and “ inexpressibles.” Holding the 
light above him, to prevent its glare from 
dazzling his eyes, he at first cautiously poked 
his head out, and at the same time looked 
warily around; when, observing nothing to 
excite suspicion, he advanced slowly towards 
the gate, and thrusting his arm through the 
rails, felt my wet shirt, and at the same time 
looked me anxiously in the face. Now, 
whether, my pretty, honest countenance, as 
aforesaid, or my wet shirt worked the charm, 
I know not; but certain I am that suspicion 
thawed in an instant, and a look of the 
warmest benevolence beamed in its place, 
while, with the exclamation, “ Well, dang 
it, poore vellow, you are in a bad way zure 
enough !” the gate flew open. This move- 
ment, however, nearly upset everything for a 
second or two—at any rate it nearly u 
me, who had been hanging on it for support 
—for the good gentleman, seeing me, as he 
thought, spring forward, and thinking, I 
suppose, that I wished to make a grad at 
him, very naturally sprang back in the op 
site direction, and appeared very much in- 
clined to try the weight of the candlestick on 
my braincase. Seeing, therefore, on my 
recovering myself, that he was again rather 
dubersome (as Jack would say) of his visiter, 
1 assured him the accident proceeded from 
weakness alone, and him not to be 
alarmed; and he, perceiving the truth of 
the assertion, with “ Oh, dang it! I bean’t 
at all afraid of you, young vellow,” kindly 
ve me his arm, and we toddled up to the 
as cozily together, as if we had sailed 
round the world in company, and I shortly 
mg myself on the right sede of the thresh- 


old. 

Having effected a “ lodgment,” (as I be- 
lieve our friends in the army call it,) my first 
thoughts were about the poor fellow on the 
rock, I accordingly immediately made 
known who I was, and related everything 
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that had taken place, and requested that 
ight be sent to remain on the cliffs 
with lights during the remainder of the 
night; for, although I was well aware that 
they could render him no assistance, yet I 
thought the bare sight of the lights, and the 
noise of their shouts, would cheer up his 
spirits, and enable him to hold out till day- 
light. My request was instantly complied 
with; and from the kind attention of all 
around me, I found I had lost nothing by 
the communication, for everything the house 
afforded was eagerly pressed on me. 

The good lady, who I may say was the 
first ry ~ ee immediately 
proceeded to brew her hyson and wder, 
while the plump, kind-hearted waid piled 
such a heap of on the fire, that in a 
few minutes the house was in a blaze, and a 
looker-on would have been led to believe it 
was insured above its value, and that she 
wished to make a bonfire of it for the amuse- 
ment of the underwriters. The kind owner 
of the mansion was as busy as the rest, for 
he shortly appeared with dry clothes and the 
brandy bottle; the latter received strong 
proofs of affection, and I also shipped a dry 
shirt and a shooting-jacket, after i had dis- 
he my satisfaction of some of the 

istles with which I had been accommodated 
by the furze-bush ; but, as my worthy friend 
had nothing but snexpressibles, an article of 
igging which I had never sported in my 
life, and which I feared would disable me 
from reaching the vessel after daylight, I 

fered drying my trousers by the fire, be- 
which I consequently sat, smoking like 
a lime-kiln. 

As soon as I had sufficiently recovered the 
use of my fingers to enable me to write, I 

ispatched a note to the commanding-.officer 
of the vessel, acquainting him with the acci- 
dent, and directing him to hoist the cutter 
out, and send her alongshore for the relief of 
the man; and having done all in my power, 
I then, and not till Guts Corning the brandy, 
however,) quietly enjoyed all the good things 
before me, to the infinite delight of my kind 
host and hostess. May they meet their re- 
ward, and be living to read this! 

The people sent to the cliffs continued 
shouting and showing lights during the re- 
mainder of the night; but, owing to the 
height and steepness of the land, they were 
neither seen nor heard, as we afterwards dis- 
covered. At daylight, however, they saw a 
boat pulling to the westward, which, on being 
waved into an adjoining cove, proved to be 
one we had spoken in Torbay during the 
night. The crew, being informed of what 
had taken place, continued pulling as close 
to the land as prudence would admit, and at 
the same time narrowly watched the foot of 
the cliff: but had not proceeded far before 
they discovered something on a rock that 
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looked like a bundle, and which, on nearing, 
they found to be my unfortunate late companion, 
He was almost lifeless, and the sea was too 
heavy to allow of their landing. had 
no alternative, therefore, but to throw him a 
rope, with a long bowline knot at the end of 
it, which he had barely sufficient strength to 

t under his arms, and he was then hauled 
into the sea, and afterwards into the boat. On 
being taken on board he was confined to his 
hammock many days, and it was three weeks 
before he resumed duty. Had I remained 
with him, neither of us, in all human pro- 
bability, would have been found alive. 

I have already said that not a splinter of 
the boat was ever picked up that I know of; 
some of the gear, however, was ; for a day or 
two after, the crew of a Torbay boat were 
rather surprised at seeing a spar floating an 
end in the water near Yt On ing: 
their punt to pick it up, it was discovered to 
be a boat’s mast, with a corpse hanging to 
the end of it by one hand firmly clenched 
round the tie! The body was buried in 
Brixham churchyard. 

Another remarkable circumstance was, 
that of the other five hands who were drowned, 
two were Maltese, who swam like fishes; to 
which J may add that report said the poor. 
marine had been upset but a little time be- 
fore, and had been the only survivor of eleven 
hands! Surely he was our Jonah ! 

Having thus feebly related the way in 
which, in the short space of less than three 
hours, I escaped drowning twice, breaking 
my neck twice, being frozen to death once— 
(I'll say nothing about — or candlesticks) 
—lI have only to add, that the rascally rock 
that caused our misfortune (and which, as if 
ashamed to show its ugly face, only shoved 
its peak above the surface at dead low water, 
and was consequently almost unknown, even 
to the fishermen,) has since been called 
—’s rock, as I was informed some years 
after, when I went into Dartmouth harbour 
in a “ copper-bottomed sarpent ” that I then 
commanded. I was also informed, at the 
same time, that pic nic parties visited the 
cliff in summer, and that the part I scaled 
went by the name of ——’s pass; and both 
it and the rock will, in all probability, con- 
tinue to bear the same when the melanchol 
accident that occasioned their being so called 
shall have been forgotten, and when the 
writer of this lies low in the grave.— Abridged 
Srom the United Service Journal. 


Potes of a Reaver. 


OUT-DOOR CONCERTS. 

Axsounpinc as Paris has always been in 
amusements, accessible at a cheap rate, a 
fresh one has been devised this summer, and 
has taken exceedingly. Musard, whose name 
is familiar to all quadrille dancers; has, with 
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some of his cénfréres, got up a concert in the 
open air in the Champs Elysées, every even- 
ing from. seven till:ten o’clock, on. the easy 
terms of twenty sous for each gentleman, 
which gives him the liberty of introducing a 
lady, so that in fact the admissivn is only 
ten sous a-head.. The enceint is inclosed 

a pallisade,: and protected. as every Fren 
entertainment. is, by the municipal guard. 
The orchestra is very strong, and the music 
well selected, so that probably two or three 
thousand: persons have been present during 
the fine evenings.— Metropolitan. 





VERSAILLES. 

J-r appears the Chateau of Versailles has at 

length drawn the attention of the government, 

and, if sanctioned by the Chambers as regards 

nse, it will, in a great measure, become 

a “ Musée de Tableaux Nationaux.” The 

raits of the naval and military herves of 

ce are to be arr: in one gallery, and 

a series of battles, ancient and modern, where 

the arms of France have triumphed, will 
ornament other suites of rooms.— /ded. 


JACOB FAITHYUL.—A CHARITY BOY. 
Havina some interest with the governors of 
a charity school near Brentford, Mr. Drums 
mond lost no time in procuring me admis- 
sion; and before I had quite spoiled my new 
clothes, having worn them nearly three weeks, 
I was suited afresh in a formal attire—a long 
coat of pepper and salt, yellow leather breeches 
tied at the knees, a worsted cap with a tuft 
on the top of it, a shoes to match, 
and a large pewter p upon my breast 
marked with No. 63, which, as I was the 
last entered boy, indicated the sum total of 
the school. I was conducted to the school 
by Mr. Drummond, and before we arrived 
met them all out walking. I was put in the 
ranks, received a little good advice from my 
worthy patron, who then walked away one 
way, while we walked another, looking like a 
regiment of yellow-thighed fieldfares straight. 
ened into human perpendiculars. Behold, 
then, the last scion of the Faithfuls, peppered, 
salted, and plated, that all the world might 
know that he was a charity-boy, and that 
there was charity in this world.—Jdid. 


THE DRUM. 

Reaver, did you ever witness the magic 
effects of a drum in a small village, when 
the recruiting party, with many-coloured 
ribbons, rouse it up with the spirit-stirring 
tattoo? Matrons leave their domestic cares 
and run to the cottage door; peeping over 
their shoulders, the maidens admire and fear. 
The shuffling clowns raise up their heads 
gtadually, until they stand erect and proud ; 
the slouch in the back is taken out, their 
heavy walk is changed to a firm, yet elastic 
tread; every muscle appears more braced, 
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every nerve by degrees new strung; thy 
blood circulates rapidly; pulses quicken, 
hearts throb, eyes brighten; and, as the 
martial sound pervades their rustic frames, 
the Cimons of the plough are converted, as 
if by magic, into incipient heroes for the 
field ;—and all this is produced by beating 
the skin of the most gm most harmless 
animal of creation.—J6#d. 





HUMANITY OF THE ENGLISH. 

Tue superficial jest against our partiality to 
a newspaper tale of murder, or our passion 
for the spectacle of the gibbet, proves exactly 
the reverse of what it asserts. It is the tender 
who are the most susceptible to the excitation 
of terror. It is the women who hang with 
the deepest interest over a tale ora play of 
gloomy and tragic interest. Robespierre 
liked only stories of love. Nero was ial 
to the mildest airs of music. Ali Pacha 
abhorred all accounts of atrocity. The trea 
cherous and bloody tribes of the South Sea 
islands prefer the calm strains of descriptive 
poetry, even to those of victory and war. If 
you observe a ballad-vender hawking his 
wares, it is the bloodiest murders that the 
women purchase. It is exactly from otr 
unacquaintance with erime, viz. from the 
restless and mysterious curiosity it excites 
that we feel a dread pleasure in marvelling at 
its details. This principle will suffice to 
prove that the avidity with which we pur 
chase accounts of atrocity, is the reverse of a 
proof of our own cruelty of disposition, and 
retorts upon the heads of our low asuuil- 
ants. What is true in books is true in sights. 
What is true on the mimic st is true on 
the real; and, if that which I have just said 
be a legitimate vindication of our love for 
narratives of terror, it is also a vindication of 
our tendency to crowd round. an execution, 
But as regards the last, I believe that the 
vulgar of all nations would be equally dis. 
posed to gaze at that dread solemnization of 
death, ever an event so fraught with dark inte- 
rest to the race that is born to die, if among 
all nations the y ceremonial were as 
public as it is with us, and the criminal were 
rendered as notorious by the comments of 
journals, and the minute details of the session- 
court and the prison-house.— Bulwer. 


A RESPECTABLE MAN. 

Who is this elderly gentleman, with a 
portly figure? Hush! it is Mr. Warm, “a 
most respectable man.” Hs most intimate 
friend failed in trade, and went to prison. 
Mr. Warm forswore his acquaintance; it was 
not respectable. Mr. Warm, in early life, 
seduced a young lady; she lived with him 
three years; he married, and turned her off 
without a shilling —-the connexion, for a 
married man, was not respectable. Mr. Warm 
is a most respectable man ; he pays his bills 
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regularly—he subscribes to six public cha- 
tities, he goes to church with all his family 
on a Sunday—he is in bed at twelve o’clock. 
Well, well, all that’s very proper; but is Mr. 

arm a good father, a good friend, an active 
citizen ? or is he not avaricious, does he not 
love scandal, és nut his heart cold, is he not 
vindictive, is he not unjust, is he not unfeel- 
ing? Lord, sir, I believe he may be all 
that? but what then? every body allows 
Mr. Warm is a most respectable man— 
Bulwer. 


\ 


SEASONABLE DITTIES. 
BY THOMAS HAYNES BAYLY. 
The Month of October is Bad! 
Tux month of October is bad 
As the mouth of September can be ; 
“ Oh, there's not in the wide world a beau to be had;’’ 
Some are shooting, and some are at seu ! 
A lonely life woman eudures, 
.. Deserted fur pointers or yachts ; 
With some at their moorings, and some at the moors, 
Mad for cruises or gunpowder plots! 
Sir Charles leaves his mate Hymeneal, 
To sail with the mate of his yaw! ! 
Of an amateur sailor the true beau ideal, 
Blue shirt, jacket, backy, and all ! 
Of quicksauds hid under the tide 
He dreams 


e as he lies in his berth ; 
Once he ee of no quicksands save those wont to 
; le 
Through Time’s glass in a season of mirth ! 
His cab for a cabin neglected— 
(The gig that he has is a beat !) 
The nobleman seaman would blush if detected 


In wearing a gentleman's coat ! 
His books, lest his lingo should fail, are 
The maritime novels alone ; 
Chamier'’s clever “ Life of a Suilor,” 
Or Marriott's matchless “ King’s Own.” 
For no prima donna he cares, 
‘ He gives up his box arid his stall ; 
And all recollection of Malibran’s airs 
Is very soon lost in a squall ! 
“ Oh, her form is divine !” he may ery. 
But the form that he means is a ship's! 
And ¢’en Taglioni unnoticed trips by, 
j Superseried by nautical trips! 
When snug in Cowes’ harbour he’s brave, 
And he sings as he paces the deck, 
And feeling a mere Lilliputian wave, 
He recklessly laughs at a wreck. 
But at Cherbourg, when tempests assail, 
He. wishes he vever had sail’ ; 
And ifhe should happen to weather the gale, 
He'll take care he is never re-galed. 


iy New Monthly Magazine. 


AMBER. 


In the Narrative of a Voyage, published at 
ew York, we find the following interesting 
account of amber, written by the wife of the 
Ve r, at New Guinea. 
hile here, my husband purchased several 
pieces of ambergris of the natives. I examined 
this; wonderful substance very attentively. Its 
colour is a darkish yellow, resembling very 
closely a mass of bees’ wax. It had insects and 
beaks of birds in it, and burned very clear, as 
much so as bees’ wax. When rubbed, it emits 
& perfume generally much admired. It was 
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taken from the water, on which it was float- 

ing, about one-third of it above the surface. 

Numerous accounts have been given of its 

nature and origin. It has been said that it 

grows in the intestines of the spermaceti 
whale. It is true, that it is often found in 
the whale, but geuerally in those that are 
r and unhealthy. The whalers, I find, 
ave a general impression that it originates 
there from the feeding of the whale on cer- 
tain fish, called squids. The Orientals, how- 
ever, had no such idea of its origin; they 
considered it as a sea mushroom, which, 
growing on the bottom of the sea, was by 
time or accident rooted up, and, coming to 
the surface, grew harder by partial exposure 
to the sun. Others say that it grows on the 
rocks, and is washed off in storms and driven 
near the islands, where it is picked up by the 
natives. Some su it is wax, or a honey- 
comb, which, topping into the sea, un- 
dergoes a chemical change ; while some con- 
tend that it is a bituminous matter, that comes 

from the bottom of the sea. There are not a 

few who think that it is the excrement of 

certain fish; but the poets of the East say, 
that it is a gum from the tears of certain 
consecrated sea-birds. 

“ Around thee shall glisten the loveliest amber 
That ever the sorrowing sea-bird hath wept, 

And many a shell in whose hollow-wreathed chamber 
We Peris of ocean by moonlight have slept.” 
Whatever may be its origin or creation, it 

certainly has for many centuries been held in 

high estimation as a perfume and for orna- 
ments, and its use has generally been con- 
fined to the rich and powerful. ge pieces 
of it have lately been found, and when we 
consider the purposes for which it has been 
used—particularly as a perfume—the price of 
it is astonishing. My husband, who has 
been much in these seas, and often made it a 
matter of traffic, is of opinion that the natives 
of these islands have a correct idea of the 
substance ; viz. that it is made by an insect 
at the bottom of the sea, and accumulates for 
years; and that sea-birds devour it when 
within their reach, which accounts for their 
bills being found in it. The birds, being at- 
tracted by its glutinous qualities, strike their 
beaks too deep to extricate themselves, and 
their bodies decay, while the bony parts of 

their beaks remain. The sperm-whale is a 

ravenous animal, and he may root it up and 

swallow it; and this, perhaps, is one mode 
by which the God of nature intended that 
the leviathan of the ocean should be destroyed. 

That it is formed in the whale, seems unna- 

tural in many respects ; the places, too, where 

it is found in the most abundance, do not 
abound in sperm-whales, and I have never 
read that it was found in any other kind of 
whales. ' 
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CAPTAIN ROSS. 

By a noticeable coincidence, intelligence has 
peared in the same journal, (the Herald of 

‘Thursday, ) of the return of Captain Ross, 

and of the Expedition in search of that enter- 

prising navigator, by Captain Back. 

The substance of the intelligence of Cap- 
tain Ross is in a note from the master of the 
whaler, Clarendon, of Leith, which arrived 
off Peterhead, from Davis’s Straits, on Octo- 
ber 12. It states that “ Captain Ross and 
his crew are on board of the Isabella; they 
are all well, excepting three seamen who 
died. Had a boat’s crew of men on board 
on the )8th September.” 

A subsequent letter from Leith, dated 
October 14th, states the arrival of the Cla- 
rendon in the Leith Roads, and that the 
arrival of Captain Ross and his party may be 
looked for daily; adding: 

“ Captain Lyle, of the Clarendon, has not 
been on shore yet, but we learn that Captain 
Ross had gout to the wreck of the Fury, and 
had fitted up her boats, in which he had pro- 
ceeded in search of the whale ships, and 
fortunately fallen in with the Isabella.” We 
understand that the Discovery was imbedded 
eleven months in pore ae 

The intelligence of the expedition in search 
of Captain Ross is in a letter from Captain 
Back, being the first since he left Montreal, 
where he may be said to have commenced 
his undertaking. We do not quote the letter 
entire, but its substance. It is dated Norway- 
house, Jack River, June 19, 1833, and re- 
ports the Captain’s progress frown Montreal 
to have been unimpeded by accident. 

“ On arriving at the Sault St. Marie (says 
Captain Back,) which we effected ten days 
rr “36 than the light canoe of the last season, 
we were informed that there — such a defi- 
ciency of isions in the Indian country, 
that it would b be necessary to take a ma 
at once as far as Aue eye 9 oat 
obliged me to another canoe, to 
pe og Lake Superior, aud from that esta- 
blishment I received the pos be canoes 

ared for the expedition by the pany. 
Be We arrived at Fort Alexander on the 
6th of June, which, for heavy canoes is con- 
sidered as being remarkably quick. The 
letters that I saw at the Hudson’s Bay House 
in December last, together with others of 
mine to Governor Simpson, were in that 
canoe, and consequently but a short time 
before me. I thus to apprehend that 
the ts relating to the expedition 
could not have been completed from the 
want of the necessary information; and 
therefore the importance of seeing the Gover- 
nor myself was evident, and on the 10th of 
June I had that pleasure at Fort Alexander. 
I then heard that the supplies were nearly 
all at Cumberland House; but as we could 
not by any exertion procure the men required 
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for the expedition at Montreal, it was neces. 
sary for me to come to this post to complete 
their number. We are obliged to pay v 
high wages; besides which, 1 have lost full 
300 miles by this delay. 

“ It is the opinion of the senior gentlemen 
here, then, that the only method we can adopt 
to get my two large heavy boats to a wintering 
ground is for me to go in a light canoe myself, 
and find out the exact situation and the best 
route to the Thloo-ee-cho, which I hope to 
do by the time the boats arrive at the Atha- 
basca, where there shall be a guide to con- 
duct them to me. Now, though I must do 
this to insure my operations next year, yet it 
will swell our expenses to more than I con- 
templated, and you cannot conceive how 
feverish I am at the thought of getting be- 
yond the 7,000/, for it is certain this sum 
will scarcely us to the three 
whereas an additional 1,000/. wi be 
amply sufficient.” “ Gzorae Back.” 


The Gatherer. 


A Saw-mill was erected near London in 
the year 1633, but afterwards demolished, 
that it might not deprive the labouring poor 
of emp!oyment. 

Turkish Confidence—The Grand Seignior 
never suffers any of his officers to enter the 
apartments where his money is kept, with 
clothes that have pockets in them. 


English black and French white—The 
headland on the French coast near Calais, 
called by English seamen Blackness, is in 
— called Blanc Nez, or the white head- 





A delicate Poet.—Charles Faucon de Vey, 
Lord of Charleval, was a celebrated poet, 
born in the year 1613, and, notwithstandin 
the feebleness of a peculiarly delicate consti- 
tution, lived to the advanced age of eighty 
years. Of his conversation writings, it 
is said, they were characterized by sweetness 
and refinement; and Scarron said of him, 
that “the Muses fed him only with blanc- 
mange and chicken-water.” 


“ Nobody knows what,” or “ Somebody 
knows what.” — Captain Cook discovered 
Dusky Bay, on the coast of New Zealand, 
the extremity of which he called “ Nobody 
knows what.” Captain Vancouver, who 
examined it and found two inlets, or at least 
a large branch, divided by a ridge of land 
through: its whole length, called it “ Some- 
body 8 what.” 
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